THE MAGNATES

latter are contemptible, nothing could be further from my thoughts!
Has not the Lord said that the widow's mite..."

Noel Schoudler could not get out of it without promising the parish
church a sum of money for a statue of St Therese in memory of
Frangois.

"Do you know that we are one of the last parishes in Paris not to have
our little rose of Lisieux?" said the priest. "The Dean of the Chapter
was only remarking on it the other day. And I know that many of our
parishioners are most distressed about it. I feel certain that that won-
derful saint, so full of love for the young., will intercede with Our
Lord for the soul of your dear son."

He went off, sucking his teeth, delighted with his negotiations.
There was a large attendance at the ceremony. It was one of the
biggest funerals of the year. Three generations of Parisians met there.
The young, ordinarily so few in these circumstances, were in a majority.
A number of young men like Paul de Varnace, who would undoubtedly
have refused to lend Frangois fifty thousand francs if he had been
ruined, demonstrated the sincerity of their sorrow by the gravity of
their expressions. Such an outrageous blow of fate touched them per-
sonally and seemed at once absurd and inexplicable. But death seems
always inexplicable when it strikes down the young. With bandaged
eyes death had erupted into the generation that had reached its thirties
in the years 1920 to 1922.

"I saw him only an hour before," said Varnace.   "He seemed per-
fectly normal."

Everyone tried to find some valid reason for the suicide, some pre-
monitory sign that might also reassure them.

"He was a good deal knocked up by his war-wound," some said.
"Even before that," said an army contemporary of Francois, "I re-
member a steeplechase on the racecourse at Verrie, just at the end of
our course at Saumur. His horse fell at a big jump. That night
Francois was in a state of complete collapse! He was always a nervous
type."

They were like investigators examining the burnt-out wreck of an
aeroplane to determine why it had lost flying speed.

The catafalque was a black milestone raised on their road, recording
the distance between birth and death. It marked another stage. There
were many of Francois's friends gathered in the church who thought
of those first white hairs beginning to appear at their temples, or of the
recent disastrous termination of a love-affair, or of the difficulties they
saw hedging their lives about; and each thought that the sensation of
youth they still bore within them, though they had already ceased to
. recognize it in others, was an illusion from now on.

The women, for whom Francois Schoudler, over a period of ten
years, had successively been the much sought-after dancing partner, the
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